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STANZAS. 


INSCRIBED TO A. A. L. 


Original. 


“A bright future is before you. Few be its clouds—eternal its sunshine! 


could be effected, in fact, that nothing short of an earthquake 
could produce any change in their fortunes. 

Now, at this point of the story, a question would seem to 
obtrude itself. What had the reign of the mighty Shah Lolo 
and his benefactions to his feline friends to do with the life 


Such is the prayer of one who feels & lively interest in all that concerns and splendors of a enceensdet: 8 question may be answered 


you.”—Letter from A. 4. L. 
How sweet, when the brow is o’ershadow’d with sorrow, 
And heavily presses life’s woe on the heart; 
When Hope turns her Jast lingering glance on the morrow, 
And weeps, as the sunbeams of promise depart: . 


How sweet, when the spirit in sad retrospection 

Broods over the past—over pleasures gone by,— # 
And tears freely flow at their fond recollection, 

And struggles the heart with the tremulous sigh. 


How sweet, then, to list to thy deep aspiration, 
Breathed fervently forth from the bosom sincere,— 
On the altar of friendship the purest oblation— 
That life may be brightness, nor dim’d by a tear. 





*Tis like the soft breath of the South wind at even | 
That sportively kisses the invalid’s brow— 

Or the gleam of a star in the zenith, when heaven, 
Is darken’d with storm-clouds,—and tempest-winds blow, 





_ More dear to my heart is thy wish, now before me 
Than rubies, or gems from the earth’s richest spot: 
And, believe it, should joy or affliction pass o’er me,— 
The prayer thou hast uttered shall ne’er be forgot. 
E. YEATES REESE. 








SHAH GHEBAL, 
AN EASTERN STORY. 
BY J. N. M°JILTON. 


Original. 


It has been said of Shah Lolo, one of the illustrious rulers 
of India, that he “vegetated sixty one years.” It is not neces- 
sary now to inquire what could have been the motive of the 
historian in so remarking in his record of the deeds of one 
the light of whose fame has descended to these modern years, | 
and will, itis not unlikely, be borne onward by the stream of || 





of the reign of this mighty personage, he raised for his own 
use, as well as to supply the wants of some of his particular 
friends, sixteen thousand cats, and these were instructed, by 
his own imperial person, in all the arts and mysteries of that 
intricate, nay, that almost insoluble science—mouse-catching. 
He founded two thousand six hundred and forty institutions | 
in different parts of his kingdom for the maintenance of his | 


favorite animal, and sleeker looking or better educated cats || 
than his were not to be found upon the face of the earth. He || 
also established derviseries without number, which he located || 


in districts convenient to each other, so that the occupants | 
thereof could give proper attention to the objects of his pecu- 
liar care. A slanderous chronicler of the deeds of this prince 


time until it reaches the great river of eternity. In the course || and for the sake ofa peaceful exit from this world of perplexi- 


| ties, he formally acknowledged as his successor the man he 


in a few words. Shah Lola, in the multiplicity of his estab- 
lishments for the benefit and comfort of his catsand dervices, 
bequeathed such a vast amount of business to his ‘son, Shah 
Baham, that he found it utterly impracticable to attend 


j\to any thing else, and himself possessing a rare propensity for 


teaching goldfinches to whistle, to which laudable purpose his 
mornings were constantly devoted, reserving his nights only 
for the reviewal and endorsement or rejection of the doings of 
his agents, or rather the agents his father had chosen for the 
superintendence of the welfare of his cats. ‘The middle of the 
day was set apart for his repose. In the arrangement it will 
readily be seen that Shah Baham had little or no time to ap- 
propriate either to the improvement of his own mind or the 
service of his peoples. these considerations, however, . 
were successfuliy mefiin the doctrines and opinions of the 
Shah. In regard to his neglect of the first, namely, the im- 
provement of his ewn mind, he had a strong argument which 
it was his pleasure to make use of on all requisite occasions, 
It was a part of his creed that no prince should. he wiser than 
his grandmother; and as to his subjects, why they were capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves; consequently they needed 
no attention from their beloved Shah whose hours were occu- 
pied in éngagements of greater importance, 

But there was one misfortune which befel the Shah Baham. 
His excessive business habits deprived him entirely of the op- 
portunity of thinking about a successor, and he mourned ex- 
ceedingly upon his death bed that he would be followed in the 
government by an individual to whom he was not very partial, 
and who, he declared, was no more closely allied to him, in 
point of blood relationship, than cousin german to one of his 
father’s cats. It was too late, however, to remedy ¢he evil, | 





had hated all his life. Shah Baham was buried with his fathers, | 
and Shah Ghebal heired the delights and difficulties, the honors | 
and dishonors of the government. This change in the ad- 
ministration has been referred to by some eminent authors as | 
a momentous era in the history of cats. 

Shah Ghebal had been nursed by a beautiful Circassian who | 
had beguiled the hours of his childhood by the rehearsal of many | 
romantic stories. To her he was indebted for many of the 
peculiarities of character which in after life-had rendered him 
famous; and it may be that she implanted in his mind that 
aversion to tales for which historians say he was remarkable. 
But the truth of history on this point has been, and is still, 


| 





—S. 





support an additional number of the excommunicated victims 
of the court. This they did, not because they were particu- 
larly favorable towards the animals, but having enjoyed unre- 
strained liberty during two reigns, owing altogether to the pze- 
dilections of the Shahs Lola and Baham, they had no idea of 
giving up theiropportunities of “doing as they pleased” merely 
to gratify a foolish fancy entertained by the new Shah, which 
influenced him to give a preference to his own species over 


cats, for Shah Ghebal was a gallant fellow and an enthusiastic 


admirer of female beauty. 

Among those in high life who became disaffected at the 
proceedings of Shah Ghebal in reference to the cats, was Dor- 
kal, a rajah of no little distinction, who had been of signal 
service to the Shah Baham in the government; indeed he had 
been a sort of Himadulet, and not unfrequently gave his advice 
in difficult matters, which was always followed bythe Shah 
most. implicitly, and with his hearty thanks, for the kindly 
interference often saved him the trouble and pain of thinking, 
which is disgraceful toa highmindedShah. Dorkal was more 
wise than weulthy, and retained the friendship of Shah Ba- 
ham, not less in consequence of his capabilities than his par- 
tiality for the cats. When the Shah Ghebal came into power 
as in duty bound, he waited on him to pay his respects and 
to offer the gratulations of his family, the Shah received him 
with a condescension and cordiality becoming his rank, and 
spoke freely upon’ the affairs of the nation. “My dear rajah,” 
said he, “you have been long in the service of my cousin; tell 
me the sectetief the state and the manner of my.cousin’s 
performances; it ix my wish to imitate him in his virtues as 
well as in the excellencies of his administration; but his cats 
and his indolence, I must denounce as strongly as I despise.” 

“His cats and his indolence!” exclaimed Dorkal with much 
surprise, “why his cats were a sacred treasure deposited im his 
care by his heloved sire, the light of whose countenance was re- 


|| flected upon him, and in obedience to whose directions he always 
acted; and his indolence, as you are pleased to call it, was the - 


magnanimous ease of a prince. He slept upon the laurels of 
beneficence, and the guardian angels of virtue sheltered him 
with their wings in his repose.” 

“Cats a treasure, and his ease magnificent! Now, by the 
beard of the prophet, man you areyjnsane—the favor of my 
cousin has blinded thee, and I expect goon to hear thee extol 
‘the vermin of his dunghills. I tell thee, Dorkal, he was'a fool; 
and thou art no better for thy panegytic upon his filthiness.” 

“Most exalted sire, I dispute not the point. Thou art above 
my arguments, and it becomes me to ecnceal my sentiments 
|in thine; but the prophet makeme such a fool as Shah Baham.” 

The last expression of Dorkal so enraged the Shah that he 
stamped with his foot on the floor and swore, by the light of 
his throne, that his cousin was a fool, and the men who up- 


a 


held his folly were two thousand degrees worse. Dorkal felt 
| rather uneasy in his presence, and ina submissive tone begged 
leave of absence, which was granted by the foct of the Shah, 
in a very unceremonious manner, sending the rajah from the 
audience in a hurry, , 


has accused him of being partial to cross-eyed dervises, and || doubted, as the friends and close connexions of the Shah have 
allowing them double pay, because, as he alleged, they could | recorded that he despised tales, or perhaps tails, only when ap- 
attend to the duties of their office and keep an eye upon his || pemded to the favorites of his predecessor. This beautiful | 
cats at the same time; be that as it may, it is well known that |/Cireassian was a genuine hater of four footed animals, and 
many of his dervises were cross-eyed, and that he allowed good | especially did she loathe the sleek and stately pussies of the - 
wages to all that were in his service cannot be successfully || court, which, at her suggestion, were deprived of many of the} “By the wrath of my ancestors, he has kicked me down 
denied. luxurious privileges they had long enjoyed, and not a few were | stairs!” exclaimed the Dorkal as he raised himself from the 

The memory of Shah Lolo has been impugned for what || sentenced to perpetual exile. This measure being highly of- ground and brushed the dirt from histrowsers. It was not the 
modern historians have been pleased to term indiscretions; but | fensive to the deryises, (and no wonder, for it must have re- || time to wait for explanations, at least so thought the disap- 
a critical examination of his “sixty one years” will afford proof | duced their revenue considerably,) many of them retired from || pointed rajah, and he walked off as fast as he could, Shah 
sufficient to establish the truth of the assertion here made, that service, renouncing entirely the emoluments of office and de- || Ghebal, in less than a minute, had repented of his rashness, 
his labors were directed, in the spirit of trne philanthropy, to | pending upon other and less lucrative resources for their live-|| and called affectionately upon the name of Dorkal. He called 
the best of purposes—the happiness of his cats and their pos- i lihood. But the dervises were not alone in resenting the first || to no purpose, however, far although the rajah heard his name, 
terity; and this, it will be conceded, was the most noble and | official acts of Shah Ghebal. -Several interested rajas and |! he could suppose nothing else than that it was still pronounced 
praiseworthy object that could have occupied his time and at- Omrahs, and a large number of private individuals publicly || in terms of reproach, and he was too much frightened to dare 

expressed their disapprobation of the course pursued, and re- || another frown Shah Ghebal. 


tention; for his people had given ample evidence, in the early 
part of his reign, that no circumstance or regulation that he || solved in turn that, as an antidote for the wound they had re-|} ~Dorkal hastened to his house, and, packing up his goods, 

















could control, or make, or change, that through his agency ' ceived in this innovation upon their peaceful rights, they would " departed with his family with the utmost expedition from the _ 
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forever. We are in n love with the same adorable being, and 





city. T hree days afterw ards, when the Shah inquired for him, 
he was informed that he had left his dominions for ever. This 


was bad news; and Shah Ghebal bit his lip and repented again || tience.” | 
of the folly he had committed. His sorrow was somewhat “Bring the beautiful disturber of your peace before me. 1) 


selfish, for be had heard of the beauty of the rajah’s daughter || will mount the throne of authority immediately and the matter 


and longed to fix his eyes upon her. shall be settled.” 
a The youths were absent but a few moments, when they re- 


Two years with their vicissitudes travelled slowly by Shah || turned with the veiled beauty. Shah Ghebal stood on his high | 
Ghebal. He regretted a thousand times the loss of the friend || place; the beautiful Circassian stood at his side, and she ex- 
and adviser of his predecessor, and doubtless would have been ulted in this novel respect shown to the monarch, whom she | 
willing, if he could have found him and prevailed upon him || would willingly have given her life to have rendered happy. 
to return, to allow him entire authority over the destiny of the|| “Sire,” said she, “the lady must be unveiled—shall I so or- 
cats. But, poor Shah Ghebal, he was compelled to bear the || der it?” 
burden of his government alone; and it is affirmed, from good || “Most certainly,” replied the Shah. 
authority, that he was beloved of neither the priests nor the || The order was given and executed in the twinkling of an| 
people though he did every thing in his power to distribute || eye. 
his favors to all. He at length grew so dissatisfied that not|/ “Mashallah! Barikillah!” exclaimed Shah Ghebal, “she is | 
even the beautiful Circassian could drive the gloom from his || beautiful! beautiful! and you love her, do ye—ch?” 
brow. “Sire,” said she one morning as he entered her apart-|| The lovers bowed in token of assent. 
ment, “Sire, thou aat the light of thy kingdom, and the atmos- 
phere around thee giveth life to thousands; why shouldst thou || her disposal?” 
be sorrowful? Are not the treasures of the earth thine, and|| They bowed again. 
canst not do as it pleaseth thee? Command thy subjects, and || The Shah all this time kept his eye fixed on the picture of} 
they shall obey thee; yea, command happiness and it shall || loveliness before him. 
come.” “By the glories of heaven,” said he, turning to the Circas- 

“Nay, Circassian, it is not so. I command my people and || sian, “she is too fair to live in this place; what say you?” 
they obey, it is true; bnt they obey with knit brows and|| Before the Circassian had time to reply he accosted one of || 
clenched teeth; and pleasure—thou callest it happiness, and it || the young lovers. 
is a better name,—aye, Circassian, happiness flies from me. ! “You promise to be satisfied with my decision.” 

This morning I was mad—furious; and when the crowd came | “Yea, most gracious monarch, and kiss thy foot in token of 
to ask my blessing I ordered them to be cut to pieces. It was || submission.” 

done; and what do you think, Circassian, by the light of my || “And you?” 

kingdom, what do you think’—my father was among them|| “Yea, unequalled sovereign, and lick the dust from thy feet 
and 1 knew it not until he was brought before me. ‘Tell me || in token of submission.” 

not that I can command happiness—I tell thee I cannot.” “Take her to court,” whispered the Circassian. 

“Sire, 1 have thy happiness at heart. Come let us take a|} “Then I decide,” cried the Shah, “young man,” pointing to || 
journey into far countries. Leave the government in the the one on his right, “thou art of a bright countenance, and | 
charge of your faithful servants, and the prophet shall watch | thine eyes bespeak intelligence. She” 
thee and it while away. C =, the change will be delightful, | The lover sprang from the ground in extacy, and was ready 
and thou shalt return in peace.” || to jump into the Ganges for joy. 

“Circassian, thy words are pleasant, but whois fit totake|| “Isnot thine,” continued the Shah; “thou canst find others 
the place of Shah Ghebal? Name the rajah that is worthy to that will suit thee.” 
represent his sovereign and I will agree to thy proposal.” | ‘The young man slunk away, mortified that his rival should | 

“Rajah Mikkal, sire!” | have been successful. 

“He is worthy, I agree—prepare, and on to-morrow we will| “And thou,” said he,.pointing to the other, “art the personi- 
begin our journey.” fication of health 

For months Shah Ghebal journeyed. The frown departed | “O, glorious Shah,” interrupted he, with tears in his eyes, | 
from his brow and smiles were sometimes on his lips, but still | “the dust of thy feet I will lick with pleasure.” 
he was unhappy—still he told his grief to the Circassian, and | “Thou art the personification of health, and doubtless an 
still she administered the words of consolation in vain. With | honor to thy family—the lady S 
the beauties of nature he was charmed, and he frequently took || “Joy! joy! the battle’s won, the task is done, come to my 


pleasure in gazing upon them, but his soul as often returned) arms, my love. Oh 
to feed upon its sorrow; and though his grief was not so deep | “Is not thine,” added the Shah—“touch her not: she is too || 


| 


as it was when he drank alone of its bitterness, yet it was grief, lovely to be embraced by common mortals, and if her love is I 

and his bosom brooded over its dark waters in the hopelessness | 20t suffwiently strong to give a preference to either of you, | 

of despair. || Shah Ghebal claims her for his bride.” | 
“What beautiful river is this?” asked the Shah, as he gazed, ‘The hills resounded with the shouts of the people, and the | 


upon the shining surface of the glorious Ganges, “I would it | decision of the Shah was fully sustained. 
were near ny home.” | “Where is thy father?” said the Shah to the trembling aad | 
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“That, sire, is the sacred river,” replied the Circassian, “it ty. “Tell him there is a place at the court for him.” 
i] 


is called the Ganges; and I doubt not but thou mayst leave ! Her father soon made his appearance; and judge of the sur. | 
thy sorrows in its bosom.” | prise of Shah Ghebel when he found that the bride so fortu- | 
| 


“By the prophet’s toc, I will be thy friend forever if thou) nately thrown in his way, was the daughter of his old friend | 
wilt tell me where its bosom is, then!” || Dorkal. He shook the rajah violently by the shoulder in mani- 
“Sire, here is a hzbitation, let us tarry a few days, and we | festation of pleasure, begged his forgiveness for the offence he 
shall know mote of the virtues of this mighty stream.” had committed, and bid him prepare to accompany him im. || 
Shah Ghebal consented to tarry a few days, and the splen-|| mediately. Dorkal, who had been unhappy in his exile, re- 
dors of his equipage hrought thousands before him to pay their | joiced at this singular good fortune, and made ready to return 
homage to so powerful a sovereign. He received the grateful | to his old home. The overjoyed Shah was so filled with de- 
acknowledgments of the crowds that gathered around him—_) light that he neglected to ask the name of his bride, until re- 
smiled pleasantly at the respect they paid his person and reti-| minded of the circumstance by one of his attendants. 
nue—dispensed his favors with princely profusion—then turned | “Ah!” he cried, “the name, yes, the name! What is thy 
to gaze upon the Ganges and be unhappy. | name, thou fairest of thy sex?” 
“On the fifth day after his arrival at this plain, he arose in 1 “My name, great Shah, is Ganges, after this splendid river.” 
the evening from his couch, perfumed himself, and prepared | “Ganges, eh; then thou wert correct, Circassian, and I will) 
for an excursion along the banks of the river. Said he, “I; bless thee forever for this. I have found the bosom of the 
will find its bosom this day.” | Ganges, and am happy. Thou shalt sit by my side in heaven.” } 
“I will assist thee in the search,” said the Circassian; and “Dorkal,” said the Shah, after they had returned to their 
they were about to procced, when two young men came up, | home, and he had resumed the authority over his government 
and, kneeling by his side, one of them cried out, “O, mighty | “Dorkal, tell me the reason why I have not been able to make 
sovereign, the earth is thine, and the sun shines at thy bidding; friends of my subjects? I have always tried to favor them, 
wilt thou not condescend to be the arbiter of a difference be- and to act according to their pleasure, and why is it there are || 
tween me and my companion?” 
“Slave!” answered Shah Ghebal. “The earth is not mine | 





| SO many against me?” | 
“I'll tell thee, Shah—thou dost wrong. In a dispute, for in- 


and the sun shines without bidding from me or thee; but tell | stance, between a dervise and an Omri, thou hast decided 


“And are willing that I should use my pleasure in regard to || 


| hast forgotten that thou wert making an enemy of hides i anid 


she it is that requests your decision. We wait it with impa- | enemies of his friends. A Shah should aim alone at justice, 
and he should be independent in his action. He cannot 


trim between partics; and rather than suffer his judgment 
to alternate for the gratification of the one or the other, he 
should for the time oppose both.” 

“You are right,” said the Shah; “and from henceforth you 
are my Himadulet.” 

Shah Ghebal spent a long and happy life with his beautify] 
bride, and fur many years the Circassian never failed to re- 
mind him of his losing his sorrows in the Bosom or THE Gay- 
GES. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Original. 


THE BIBLE. 

An impartial examination of the pages of the Scriptures 
seldom, if ever, fuils to produce in the mind feelings and views 
|similar to those which a contemplation of nature excites, 
When we turn our eyes to the magnificent arch above, are we 
filled with astonishment at the distance, order, and size of the 
heavenly bodies? Do the constancy of the sun, the regu- 
larity of the change of the moon, and the revolution of the 
planets overwnelin our powers of conception and lead us forth 
in admiration to the Maker of all things? Are we struck with 
| the exhibitions of design and wisdom in every part of the ma- 
| terial system? Such are our emotions when we open the Bi- 
ble and study its contents. If nature impresses with the fact 
that God is omnipresent—that he is every where superintend- 
ing every movement and regulating all motions, so does Reve- 
lation. If nature instruct us in the knowledge of his om. 
niscience and omnipotence, so does Revelation. Their state- 
ments harmonise completely. What one declares the other 
lends her aid and authority to enforce. 
| Is it true that, in so many prominent points, there is this 
| consonance between nature and Inspiration? Why is it, then, 
|that men believe in God as the author of nature and not in 
him as the author of the Bible? We cannot see. That man 
|| who can acknowledge that nature is the work of the Almighty 
and at the same time deny the divinity of religion, does so, in 
our humble view, at the sacrifice of consistency. Is the evi- 
dence that supports the one stronger than the evidence that 
sustains the other? Is there a contraricty in their principles? 
No; the characteristics of Jehovah are as much stamped on 
the Bible as on the fabric of creation. They both claim the 
same origin and bear the same testimony; and hence he is 








| liable to the charge of inconsistency who can hearken to the 


tones of nature and yield up to her influence, while at the 


| same time he turns a deaf ear to the voice of the sacred wri- 


tings. If there be difficulties in his way in receiving the Bi- 
ble as divine in its source, those difficulties also rise up to pre- 
vent him from coming to the conclusion that God is the Crea- 
tor of the universe. ‘The former may be believed as easily as 
the latter. 

We cannot read the Bible without being forcibly struck with 


the number and variety of subjects it contains. Its pages are © 


|not filled with one or two special themes. It is a library in 
itself. Like the garden of Eden, it contains every thing pleas- 
ant to the eye, exciting to the fancy, and agreeable to the 
taste. It is a storehouse filled with the productions of all 

climes. The writers of the Bible combine different charac- 
|ters in themselves. They are historians—not of an age—not 
of a country, but historians in a sublime, extended sense—the 


'| historians of the dealings of God to the world. They are 


philosophers; for where is such philosophy found as in their 
work? They are poets aan and epistolary writers, as their 
efforts testify. 

Embracing such a variety of subjects, how suitable is the 
Bible for our study and guidance? Whatever may be our sta- 


| tion, it has something for us. It can teach the king as well 
the peasant. It can bless the palace as well as the cottage. 


It is not exclusive in its benefits. It is emphatically a book 
for all. It tenders its advice without reference to age or con- 
dition. It offers its hand to the rich as well as the poor. Are 


| we in darkness? It has light for us. Are we in trouble? It 


has solace—rich, abundant solace. “It becomes all things to 
all men.” 


RELIGION. 
All the world have an interest—a deep and abiding interest 
in religion. It is not so with regard to many other objects. 
All have not abilities to be statesmen. All cannot excel in 


|music or painting. All cannot sway the passions and govern 
|| the will by the might of fervid eloquonce. Riches, talents, and 


beauty are not for the entire mass of mankind. But religion 
was designed to be the property of society. It can accommo- 





tell me thy difference, and I will pass judgment upon it.” | _against the one or the other with the hope that thou wouldst 
“Merciful Shah, may thy soul repose on the beams of light | make friends with the associates of his opponent; but thou 





date itself to every temperament. It breathes a spirit truly 
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. way of testifying its abhorrence of such conduct. 
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Catholic. All possess a susceptibility of feeling the value, and 
all have a capacity to enjoy, Christianity. 

Strange it is that its very liberality should render it un- 
pleasant. Strange that its most amiable feature should be con- 
verted into a weapon against it. Some persons abhor it on 
this very account. They can’t receive a system that knows 
no distinctions. They can’t rest on that bosom that pillows 
the head of a Lazarus. They can’t lay in those arms that| 
give a cordial embrace to all classes. Their dignity will suf- 
fer. Their friendship will be wounded. 

Aristocratical in their notions, they are for a select faith 
and hope—a select heaven. Such views religion cannot ac. 
commodate. They must throw aside their improper ideas and 
be content to gain the favor of God as others gain it, or not 
at all. 

It is a common error to defer the search after piety toa late 
How unwise! how impolitic! Who would 
think of doing so in other matters? Is any thing gained by | 
such conduct? Is repentance then easier? Is it less difficult | 
to change the aims and alter the motives in age than at any | 
other time? Cau God’s reconciliation be more readily then 
obtained? Is flight from destruction better then accomplished? 
No, says the Bible; no, says observation. It is unwise to de- 
fer to a late period in life what should be done in youth. It| 
js silly to postpone to our dying-beds a work that requires al] | 
the freshness of youth, the buoyancy of spirit, and the perse- | 
verance of intrepidity, aided by God’s grace to effect. It isa! 
course of action that, seen in the light of reason and Revela- | 
tion, appears injurious, unhappy, and destructive. 


period in life. 


FLOARDO. 








MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


How strong is the power of association! Through its influence || 


duration is given to thoughts and perpetuity to feelings. The | 
weakness of memory, and the evanescent character of emo- 





tion are atoned for by its operation. It is a wise provision of || 


nature to rescue from oblivion past states of mind and place | 
then on the firm foundation of permanence. Inanimate | 
objects thus become our historians. ‘The most important—the | 
most improving of all history—the history of our passions and | 


intellectual workings, is written upon them. Particular scenes | 
! 


and places, whenever seen, call up occurrences long since for- || 


gotten and invest them with all the properties that once be-| 


longed to them. | 

Why does the murderer hasten by the spot where he im-| 
brued his hands in the blood of an unoffending traveller? Why | 
does guilt fiee from the house or field that witnessed its enor- | 
mities?’ Why but because the faculty of association commu- 
nicates to lifeless things a power to revive the images that so | 
thickly store the past. ‘They may be unnoticed by us. Their | 
presence may not agitate our frames and fill us with terrific | 


sensations, but these places chide the guilty and unite their || 


denunciations with the unsleeping thunders of conscience. | 
The wrongs of the ill-treated and the sufferings of the in-| 
jured cry like Abcl’s blood from the ground, that has no other | 
| 

Association acts upon others as well as ourselves. Its range | 
isnot limited to our own personal experience for it has a wide 
sphere—a sphere that acknowledges not the limits of time nor | 
the boundaries of space. Why does the bereaved: friend pre- | 
serve so carefully the trifling mementos of broken friendships? | 
Ask that weeping mother—that second Rachel, why she | 
loves to look upon every thing that once was her offspring’s? 
She will tell you that it whispers in her ear the amiableness | 
aud purity of him who, in the innocence of life, gladdened her | 
smiles and amused her with his prattle. 
We have national associations also, Within the borders of 
our land how many places are there that speak to the patriotic | 
heart and tell of the by-gone triumphs of valor! On the| 
hallowed soil of how many battle fields are the disinterested- | 
ness and heroism of our forefathers registered. What thouch 
many of them have no costly monuments dedicated to the!: 
memory? Wherefore should they need them? Are they not} 
measurably superfuous when the brillianey of their deeds and | 
the loftiness of their characters are written in lines deep and 
unfading upon the broad and rich entablature of their coun- 
try? No true American can tread upon Bunker Hill or visit | 


Yorktown, without feeling his devotion to the cause of liberty || 


quickened. He cannot wander among the scenes that ovr | 
. . . . | 
tevolution consecrated, without an increase of his hatred to 


tyranny and an invigoration of his love for freedom. ~ There | 


||serve God. What are the pleasures of that country? 


i 





upon his form and wraps it in its folds; and there, amid the 
sanctity of the scenery and the crowd of recollections that 


higher and holier home, and enthrones itself in his warmest 


|| affections and dearest hopes. 


No. XXVI. 
SPRING. 

Winter has at last made his desired exit, and Spring has 
followed in his footsteps. ‘The dreariness that a short time 
since spread itself over nature, has departed—the rivers are 
|relieved of their chains—the groves have exchanged their 
jmelancholy aspect for a green and cheerful dress, and all 
around us seems alive with joy and vocal with praise, How 
welcome is the appearance of life, gayiety, and beauty? Who 
| does nut now feel impelled to unite his voice with the melody 
that issues from every grove and hail the advent of Spring? 

How pleasant it is at this season of delight to walk forth 
upon the rejoicing earth and gaze upon the works of God! 
| How refreshing is the bland air that sports in its playfulness 
among the tresses of the youthful, or gently lifts the few and 
whitened locks of age! Grand and interesting is nature at 


captivating is her look, how musical her tones, and refreshing 
her light! Confinement is forsaken, for it has become an in- 
|supportable burden. The hum of the bees, the murmur of 
|the insect tribes, and the universal happiness of all orders of 
creation invite us to desert the dullness of our closets and hold 
communion with nature. 

The regularity of the seasons is truly wonderful. Who can 
see the faithful return of Spring at the appointed time and the 
| unvarying succession of Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and not 
| be overwheJmed with surprise? Have they intelligence that ena- 
| bles them so to do? 
jown actions? No; they are governed by the Supreme Being. 
| That hand which unveiled the richly embroidered curtain that 





||is over us—which decked the heavens and earth in their re- 


ispective glory guides their movements and conducts their 
‘course. Hence they never disappoint—hence they never fail. 

The visit of each returning Spring tends to lead our minds 
to think of that Spring which is eternal. There is a land 
| where the breath of Autumn never blows and the colds of win- 
|ter never distress. Summer heat is there unfelt, for the mild- 
ness and salubrity of Spring hold a perpetual reign. That 
land has but one season. No interruptions, no changes are 
,ever experienced. Diseases do not rage within the confines of 
ithat region. Envy is never offended with merit—jealousy never 
kindles its devouring fires in the bosom, for they are there un- 
|known. All live in delightful confidence—in the unreserved 
interchange of opinion and feelings. Who are inhabitants of 
that clime? The holy. What are their employments? To 
Past all 
finite comprehension—the pleasures of glorified angels—the 
| pleasures of Jehovah. A. A. Le 


| 
| 





THE MONUMENT. 


ON iTS RECEIPT. 





Original. 
Fair sheet! how hast thou found thy way 
To this sequestered spot, and me? 
Cam/’st thou upon the spring bird’s wing, 
To hear the forest Recluse sing? 
| And show thy form, so fair and bright, 
With thoughts of purity and light? 
Oh! welcome to this wild-wood waste, 
Fair Monument of Southern taste. 


Long mayst thou in thy beauty stand, 
An honor to thy builder’s land; 

Proudly emblazoning his name, 

Iu lines of literary fame; 

Enwreathed with Virtue’s richest bays, 
And bright with Science’s heavenly rays, 
While pure Religion’s Star of light, 
Sheds round thy dome its lialo brigit. 


Thy “Marble” of the richest kind, 
And polish’d by a hand refin’d; 

Thy sculpture elegant and fair, 
Emboss’d with flowers of beauty rare; 
Long mayst thou be, bright Monument, 
Proud Baltimore’s embellishment; 
That city of the fair and free, 

Long may s):e proudly point to thee. 





A Monument long mayst thou stand, 

Not of a fallen patriot band, 

But of the Moralist, the Sage, 

Genius, and Poet of the age; 

Whose living gems of Literature; 
Wreath’d o’er thy page shall long endure; 
And future years enraptured gaze 





the mantle that covered the Fathers of his country descends || 


Upon their pure undying rays. LYDIA JANE. 


rush upon his mind, the Spirit that actuated them leaves its |, 


all times and in all her varied changes; but in Spring how |, 


Have they thought or will to direct their | 








| MEN AND THINGS, 


| 
| Original. 





The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
XVI. 
| The friendship of this world which we hear so much talked 
‘of among all classes, is not in the least entitled to the dignified 
|name it assumes. It is but an affected partiality of one to 
|anether, as “transient as the meteor’s gleam;” for no sooner is 
‘the professed object of its devotion removed from its imme- 
‘diate sphere of action than it is resolved into the “dim ob- 
|scure,” of oblivious night, “unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known.” ‘True friendship we might say, and hazard but 
little by the assertion, has only a nominal, not a real exist- 
lence: ag it can seldom be seen; for it is so closely allied to 
| Love itself that it is difficult to distinguish the dictates of the 
one from the breathing of the other; or like instinct and rea- 
ison, the line of demarkation cannot be drawn. Pure, holy 
and unsophisticated are the manifestations of that real friend- 
ship, that devotedness of one to another, of which the world 
occasionally presents an example. We hold that friendship 
as is generally thought does not consist in the conferring of 
benefits or temporal advantages, but claims a more dignified ex- 
istence; an existence that will not be confined to this sublimary 
sojourn, but will extend through countless ages after death has 
dissolved the bonds of its earthly connexion. False friendship 
cannot sooner be known to exist, than when the individual 
‘professing it feels desirous of seeing the object in a necessitous 
situation in order to show how ready he is to fly to his relief: 
but the real passion seeks not by means like these to display 
itself} but is inherent in the man} and is elicited spontaneous- 
ily when occasion requires; just as the stecl and flint emit 
‘sparks of fire when brought into collision. 
XVII. 

“Knowledge is power,” is an apophthegm which by frequency 
of quotation has become trite, but which however looses none 
of its truth and application by repetition. Knowledge, it may 
he said is truly the lever of which Archimedes declared, that 
had he a place to rest it upon he could overturn the world. 
If knowledge were generally diffused throughout the inhabita- 
|ble globe, and all men in possession of a considerable fund of 
its treasures, who could doubt that the world would be chan- 
ged and transformed into an entire different place of abode: 
presenting an aspect contrary to that which we now behold. 
Knowledge is conjunction with the blessed influences of 
Christianity have already accomplished a great moral and in- 
tellectual reformation among men, and still continue to exert 
an influence which cannot be rendered futile by the opposition 
of despots, nor anathemas of fanatical enthusiasts. We need 
not fear that the world will become too enlightened, and men 
destroy themselves by having too much light among them. 
This is the language of tyranny and of those who have in 
keeping the opinions and faith of men. The old maxim that “ig- 
noronce is the mother of devotion,” has long ago been scouted 
as being unfounded in truth, and detrimental to those purposes — 
which its origin and perpetuation were intended to subserve. 
There are some who “think a man may be mad with too 
much learning;” such are deSpots at heart and would “ride 
upon the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 

XVIII. 

A restless ambition, is like a turbulent stream, forever in 
commotion. It is not content with smail things, but aspires 
to objects and attainments not dreamed of by those who feel 
not its impulses. The man whose actions show nothing but 
a desire to gratify a lofty ambition, is unfit to be entrusted 
with aught but his own keeping; and sooner or later in his 
eager grasps at power or whatever he may be in pursuit of 
will be cut short and defeated. Ambition like infinity knows 
no bounds, has no acknowledged limitation; but would include 
in its aspiration all things. It is an uncontrolable desire of 
having all under its subjugation and subject to its command, 
| Haply for the world, mankind begin to rightly appreciate its 

haughty pretentions and award to it the merit it deserves: for 
did they suffer it to pass on unheeded, the world would be 
deluged with the blood of innocence, and liberty take wings 
and fly away from the habitations of men forever. 

XIX. 

The wise man says: “pride goeth before destruction anu a 
haughty spirit before a fall,” and he might have added, “pride 
and wisdom are never in company;” for they are as opposite 
as the nadir and zenith. ‘ho can look with complacency 
upon that individual, who, clothed in costly robes and rich ap- 
parrel, “struts his hour upon the stage,” frowning with a 
haughty scowl upon those whom his judgment suggests are 
his inferiors! Nay do we not rather pity the poor coxcomb as 

‘he moves along in his own limited sphere, and basks in the 
warmth of his own favor: pity him and feel surprise that such 
|| is man, and such his boasted charms! What a contrast does 
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he exhibit with the humble minded man who “pursues the | 
even tenor of his way,”’ unmoved by the gaudy attractions of} 
costly habiliments, and seems satisfied that heaven has made | 

him, what he is; not ambitions of such a distinction nor anxious | | 


of such a renown as pride may attach to the simpleton. 
w. P. 8 | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Original. 


We give below a few extracts from the correspondence of 
a friend who writes from the “Holy Land.” His narrative of 
things as they are, will doubtless be read with the lively inter- 
est the scenes and circumstances connected with that fated | 
portion of the earth are calculated to inspire. 

Unitep Sraves Fricatre Constitution, ¢ 
Port Mahon, Dec , 1836. § 

We have enjoyed a very pleasant and interesting cruise du- | 
ring the last five months, having visited the most important 
towns along the coast of France and Italy, the different Is-| 
lands in the Archipelago, the coast of Syria, with a trip to the | 
city of Jerusalem, also visited Egypt and the coast of Barba- | 
ry, and so much have I seen and heard that it is impossible || 
to write you a tenth as muc h as I could relate were we together; || 
but you must be contented for the present with as much as I) 
can send you. When we meet I will tell you more. 

I will first call your attention to my visit to Jerusalem. This | 
justly celebrated place is situated about forty miles from Jaffa, 
ancient Joppa. ‘The latter place, in ancient times, was acele-| 
brated city, and is frequently mentioned in Scripture as being | 
the port whence Jonah embarked on his mission to Nineveh, || 
and the place where Peter raised Tabitha from the dead. It} 
is also celebrated for being the rceptaele of all the materials | 
Tyre for the building of Solomon’s Temple. | 


brought from 
Paper is scarce here, and I cannot spare enough at this mo- 
ment to say more of Jaffa, as Iam anxious to escort you to || 
the gates of the Holy City, and then unfold to your view some 
of the most interesting scenes in the world. 

A party of officers, in number about fifty, from the differ- | 
ent ships, comprising the Squadron, all assembled at the house | 
of the American Consul, at Jaffa. ‘The accommodations and 
necessary arrangements being completed, each person mounted || 
his mule or horse, such as he could get, and being armed with | 
a cutlass, pistol, &c., which were quite sufficient to convince 
the boldest Turk or the most ferocious Arab, that we were in- || 
vincible, we sallied forth ready for our departure. At5 P.M. 
the signal was given, and the processsion moved on with the || 
guide at the head. The country in the immediate vicinity of 
Jaffa is, for a few miles, very pleasavt. The road is narrow, 
and lined on each side with prickly pear, olive, and fig trees, | 
which afford some shade to the traveller; but very soon he loses 
this degree of comfort; for the road widens, and he is obliged | 
to plough his way through an ocean of sand, entirely destitute 
of shade to protect him from the scorching rays of the sun. 
In journeying over the sun-smitten waste we were blessed with 
a plentiful supply of drinking water, and’arrived at Brama 
about 8 P. M., making the ride three hours from Jaffa. It| 
may be said we were in a tolerably comfortable state of pres- 
ervation from the quantity of sand with which we were in- 
crusted. Here we partook of a hearty supper, rested a couple 
of hours, and felt greatly refreshed. It will be recollected that 
this is the place, recorded in Scripture, where Rachel wept for 
her children. 

At 10 P. M. allche members of the party, save one, were again 
mounted on their coursers. Our old friend M was so unfor- 
tunate as to dip too deeply into the whiskey bottle. He was of 
course thrown from his equilibrium, and we were obliged to 
leave him in charge of the acting American consul. He was 
treated with much kindness at the house of the minister, 

We rested on the whole route three times, and found our 
transient dwelling places very refreshing, and possessing many 
comforts when contrasted with the parched and dusty plain 
over which we had travelled. A few minutes after sunrise the 
following morning we entered the gates of the once famed 
city of Jerusalem, and proceeded to the Frank Convent, where 
most foreigners who visit the place take up their abode. 

After a long and fatiguing ride, the greater part of which 
was performed during the night, we needed sleep. I gladly 
availed myself’ of the opportunity, and without ceremony fell 
into the arms of Morpheus. I was astonished when I awoke 
to see our delinquent friend among us. Our companion whom 
we left at Rama had recovered from his inebriation, and hav- 
ing procured a guide and a flect horse, had travelled very 
rapidly and joined the party. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre was built by the Em- 
press Helena, the mother of Emperor Constantine, about A. 
D.300, This edifice is the one most resorted to by Christian 














pilgrims. It isa beautifal building, and ina avery perfoct state | 


|of preservation. Within these sacred precincts are said to be 


| comprehended all the great events of the crucifixion, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ. ‘That most particularly which || 


|| strikes the eye on entcring the church is a large white marble 


slab sct in the pavement. On this stone the body of our Sa- | 
viour is said to have been washed, anointed, and prepared for | 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. On each end of this slab 
is a candlestrick of brass, six feet in height. containing wax 
candles of large dimensions. . In the centre of the church 
stands the Holy Sepulchre, and near the entrance appears a 


|| block of white marble, highly polished. On this, we are told, 
'|sat the angel when he proclaimed the tidings of the resurrec- | 


tion. In the centre a piece of stone is cemented, said to be a 


part of the same which imprisoned the body of Christ, and | 


was rolled away from the door at his ascension. The tomb is 


about six feet long, three feet broad, and nearly three feet in'| 
|| depth. Lamps are kept constantly burning over it. 


The en- 
trance will admit but one person at a time, and the chamber 
not more than three or four. The greater portion of our 
party entered, each person in turn, to have his articles conse- 






' plains, when we moved along : at « a very pleasant pace. About 
two o’clock in the morning we reached Rama, refreshed with 
a little sleep, We were once more on our way, and at 8 o’. 
clock A. M. were safely deposited in the American Consul’s 
house at Jafia. From a signal made from this house, boats 
| were sent on shore from the different ships, and I am happy 
to inform you I had the pleasure of dining at my own table, 
I enjoyed a sound nap after dinner, and felt so refreshed I could 

but exclaim—T * * * * * is himself again. 
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COLONIZATION. _w e ewes received through the polenta of 
the agent, the fifth annual report, of the board of managers 
|of the Maryland State Colonization Society, and avail our 
selves of the opportunity to say a few words in favor of this 
noble and benevolent enterprise. 


crated. 

From this place we proceeded to Mount Calvary, which we 
ascended by a flight of marble steps. The place of the cru- 
cifixion is indicated by a slab of variegated appearance which || 


| u0 one is permitted to tread upon. A little to the left of this'| 


| It is pleasant to the feelings of the American patriot, whose 


| heart beats high with the hope that the institutions of his 


| yet happy country, and the blessings that surround its inha. 
bitants, may be continued to the latest posterity—to witness 
| the efforts that are making by a number of philanthropic in. 


is scen the rent of the rocks, produced at the crucifixion, An/|| dividuals, to remove from the path which leads to national 
altar is raised on the spot which is pointed out as the one on | prosperity, the greatest obstacle that has ever intervened to 
which the Redeemer suffered. The rent or cleft inthe rock al- | arrest the march of improvement, and hold the energies of 


| date of Herod. I examined this hand particularly, and coin- 


luded to, is evidently a natural breach, and could not have been | 
‘|colored population of this country, without a corresponding 


counterfeited by art. It is very intricate in its windings; about 
a span wide at its upper part, andtwodeep. A short distance 
it closes, and opens again below, and descends to an unknown 
|depth in the earth. Near this is said to be the spot where the 


|| Empress Helena found the genuine cross on which the Mes- 


| siah suffered. 
Having concluded our examination of the church of the 


| Holy Sepulchre, we proceeded to our quarters where we took 


dinner, and rested the remainder of the day. Early next 
morning we were again mounted on our beasts to perform the | 


_journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, the place of the nativity | 


of our Savior, and also the birth place of David. We accord. | 
ingly proceeded to this very interesting spot. The ride was | 


| agreeable, being before sunrise, and although the road was ov er!) 


a rocky and mountainous country, we performed it in two | 


hours. On the road is seen the tomb of Rachel. It is evi-) 
|signed it, of thinning the black population in America, by 


dently a modern structure, although there is no reason to doubt 


his spirited countrymen in thrall. The rapid increase of the 


|increase in their resources for happiness, has been the cause 
| of alarm to many of our best citizens, who have looked with 
almost hopeless anxiety for some remedy for the great evil, 
which grew in magnitude with every passing year. The co- 
lonization project started with comparatively but few friends, 
and a host of opposers, whose hands were uplifted, and whose 


/energies were put forth to strangle the young Hercules, be- 


fore he gained sufficient strength to accomplish the design 
contemplated by the supporters of the scheme. ‘Those ener. 
gies had as well slept however, except that they were of great 
service in enlisting friends and valuable assistants in the en- 
ie their aim and efforts were intended to crush. 

The colonization scheme has arisen superior to every op- 
|posing power, and gives evidence in this day of its strength 
!and prosperity, of its ability to perform the great work as- 


its being the original place of her interment. It is not pos- espa! the industrious members thereof, in their native 


sible, however, that the present monument could have been|| 
| erected by Jacob. We had the pleasure of being accompa- | | 


|| nied to Bethlehem by an American missionary, Mr. Larno.| 


He led the way to the Convent which marks the place of the!) 
Redeemer’s birth. We were shown the places where differ- | 
ent scenes occurred which are recorded in this part of Scrip. || 
ture, and every possible attention was paid us. We were libe- |! 
rally supplied with refreshments by the Monks. I noticed a 
glass case containing an infant’s hand, said to have belonged 
to one of the innocents who were murdered by the cruel man- | 


cide with medical gentlemen who doubt the genuineness of its 
origin. ‘Then were handed round, by the Monks, lighted wax || 
tapers to enable us to find the place said to be the manger 
where the King of kings was born. In the centre of the man- 
ger is a silver star, representing the one “seen in the East.” | 
A few paces farther, and nearly opposite, is the spot where the | | 
great Redeemer was cradled. This is lighted by lamps, and | 
near the same is a beautiful painting over the spot where the | 
offerings of the wise men were presented to the infant Christ. | 
I next entered the grotto of St. Jerome, the original Latin trans- 
lator of the Holy Bible. In this cave, it is said, he studied and | 
translated many works. Having seen all we desired, a movement | 
was made to return to Jerusalem, and again springing into) 
our saddles, we soon found ourselves at head quarters. 

According to instructions received from the commodore, we | 
were to be on board our respective ships the following morn-! 
ing. I regretted the time allowed was so short, as there were! 
many places of interest in the neighborhood of Jerusalem to || 
repay the traveller for the journey. We were near unto Jericho, 
the river Jordan, atid the Dead Sea. The two latter may be! 
seen distinctly from the Mount of Olives, and also from the high-| 
est eminence at Bethlehem. 

About 4 P. M. Sunday notice was given to prepare for our 
journey to Jaffa. 





our last wishful gaze of the surrounding country—of Pales- 


We soon bid adieu to the Holy City, took || 





tine, and almost immediately we found ourselves amid the deep 
ravines of the mountains. We travelled at a very slow rate, 
frequently in a walk for several miles, till we reached the 


| Africa, where they may live in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom, and a respectability, they can never expect to be 
blessed with, while mingling with their white neighbors on 
‘this side the waters. The colonization effort has ceased to 


‘be an experiment; it is now established, and is not only re- 


garded as feasible by almost every enlightened mind, but it 
is also considered as of much utility and importance. 
From the report we learn that since the last communica- 


| tion made by the board, to the society and the public, two ex- 


peditions have sailed to the Maryland colony, in Liberia, 
making the sixth and seventh vessels, that have been des- 
patched with emigrants and supplies from Baltimore. The 
Schooner Financier left in July last, with seventeen emi- 


|| grants, and the brig Niobe, on the thirty first of October, with 


thirty-two emigrants. The report says: 

“The Financier carried home Simleh Balla, the messenger 
or envoy, sent by the king of Cape Palmas, the principal chief 
| of the native tribes, on whose territories the colony of the 
State society was founded, to the board of managers. This 
man, who was a shrewd intelligent individual, and the second 
in rank and importance under his chief, visited the United 
States at the request of king Freeman, that he might see for 
himself and report to the king, whether all those thing were 
true, which the society’s agent had reported in Africa, con- 
|| cerning the power of the white man, and the presence here 
of large portion of the African race in slavery; and especially 
was Simleh Balla required, if he found the white man as he 
was described to be, to obtain from the society a code of laws 
for the native government; the king distrusting those which 
the representive in Africa offered, and desirous to obtain them 
from the same power direetly that gave laws to the agent him- 
self. After a residence of near two months in the State, the 
individual in a question returned in the Financier, highly 
gratified with what he had seen and heard, deeply impressed 
with the power of the Americans, and furnished with a short 
and simple code of laws adapted to the wants, and vi the 
comprehension of the unlettered and uncivilized people for 
whose use they were complied. Intelligence has been receiv- 
ed from Simleh Balla, since his return home, and the antici- 
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visit seem in a fair way to be realized. The king had con- 
yened his head-men and proclaimed the laws sent out by the 
society; and those of them even which jarred most with every 
day customs were unhesitatingly adopted.” 

The most extraordinary act of the Maryland State Society, 
was the appointment of John B. Russwurm, as the governor 
of the cclony, the following is said of this individual: 

“Mr. Russwurm is a man of colour, who after receiving a 
complete classical education in one of the northern colleges, 
settled in New York, where he distinguished himself as the 
editor of a paper, devoted to the abolition cause. Coloniza- 
tion was then unknown to him: but becoming afterwards ac- 
quainted with its principles and object, he boldly disavowed 
the abolition doctrines that he had once advocated, denounced 
them in his paper, and illustrated the sincerity of his convic- 
tions by emigrating ten years ago to Liberia, where he has 
since remained, the senior member of the first commercial 
house at Monrovia, universally respected for his talents, in- 
dustry and integrity. He is a man of rare education for one 
of his colour, of exemplary deportment, and in every respect 
qualified to discharge the duties consequent upon his appoint- 
ment. Information has been received of his acceptance of 
the office, and the Board entertain no doubt that his conduct 
in it will justify fully the propriety of bestowing it upon 
him.” 

The colony since the last annual report has been consid- 
erably enlarged; acquisitions of territory have been made 
around the settlement at Cape Palmas, and the state society 
now owns both sides of Cavally, a broad and noble river from 
its mouth, to the town of Denah, about thirty miles from the 
ocean. The natives are said to be on the most friendly terms 
with the society and colonists, and the benefits of the colonial | 
institutions are extended to them. Efforts are making to ele- 
vate them toa level with the colonists. 

The board have it in contemplation to purchase a vessel of 
their own. The trade from Baltimore to Africa, will now 
justify the measure, and no doubt it will he attended with 
beneficial results. Accompanying the report we received 
were a number of the Colonization Journal, a paper well con- | 
ducted in this city, and two numbers of the Liberia Herald, | 
published in, Africa, by Hilary Teage, a colored man of no} 
ordinary acquirements. 





A rnovcnt.—There is a mysterious feeling that frequently | 
passes like a cloud over the spirits. It comes upon the soul 
in the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, and in the calm 
and silent retreats of solitude. Its powers are alike supreme | 
over the weak and iron hearted. At one time it is caused by | 
the flitting of a single thought across the mind; again the 
sound will come booming across the ocean of memory gloomy | 
and solemn as the death knell, overshadowing all the bright 
hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can describe it| 
and yet who has not felt its bewildering influence? Still it is! 
a delicious sort of sorrow; and like a cloud dimming the sun- 
shine of a river, although causing a momentary shade of gloom | 
it enhances the beauty of returning brightness. It is in mo- 
ments like these that the pious mind rises from the sordid in-| 
terests of this sublunary world and ascends to full communion | 
with its Maker. The past will flit across the memory, mourn- 
ful and sweet like the low and lingering tones of distant mu- 
sic; the present, like the rush of the mighty winds yet noise-| 
less as the slumber of an unawakened echo; and the future | 
spreads the soft and downy pillow of the tomb, when the| 
spirit is to leave this tenement of clay and enter the portals| 
that open to the ey of an eternal immortality. 





The age of mother earth has, sauiiies to Dr. Buckland, | 
been much underated. This gentleman stated lately before 
the, “British Association,” at Bristol, that the world is some | 
millions of years old, and that the best Hebrew scholars have 
given a new interpretation to the two first chapters of Genesis. 
The Doctors statement was received as it is said with great | 
applause. We cannot tell why, unless it be because, if it be 
true, it will account for the mad freaks we see around us,| 
which can arise from no other cause than dotage. However | 
old the world may be, no one can accuse it of having arrived 
at the years of discretion. [Balto. Amer. 








THE SIGN OF A GRocERY.—One day during the present week, 
as a gentleman was passing through town, he saw a drunken 
man laying before a grocery door, with his heels up, and his 
face covered with blood and dust, where he had been politely 
hoisted by the keeper within, on account of his becoming too 
obstreperous. “Halloo! the keeper of the grocery!” said the 
gentleman, “your sign has fallen down and is lying before the 
door!” (Jeffersonian. 





THE ‘SEA SPIRIT. 


BY. J. WILLS. 


Original. 


As we were wrestling with the winds, one tempestous night, off the 
coast of Barbary, we frequently heard, amid the intervals of the howling 
ocean, low wailing sonds, like the moanings of a female in distress, 
which sounded dismally to the ears of many of our suilors. 

{Journal of a Merchantman. 
The waves mounted high, on the uvcean’s dark breast, 
And battled, at night, with the eddying wind, 
And the nymphs, that the thunders had waked from their rest. 
Now strove on the deep its mad surges to bind. 


A pale fearful light rose aloft with the sea, 
And then seemed to die, as the billows went down, 
What that light, at that hour, on the ocean, cculd be, 
To the startled young sailor, was a secret unknown. 


One thought it the remnant of some fated crew, 

Whose bright star of hope had been quenched in the wave; 
And others, familiar with ocean-sprites, knew 

That they neared where a spirit kept watch o’er a grave. 


Far oft, it is said, that the souls of the fair, 
Whose lovers are burried far down in the deep, 
Through long weary years their vigils keep there 
To vanquish the monsters that trouble their sleep. 


As breathless we listed the storm’s hollow moan, 
Desirous to know where this spectre was bound 

We heard in the hush of the blast, a wild tone, 
Which soon in the roar of the surges was drowned. 


Again it awakened the ear with its song 
Enthroned on a bubble—its wings for a sail— 
In numbers like these, while it floated along 
It told to the ocean its sorrowful tale. 


My minstrel sleeper dreams below, 
While angry waves roll o’er him; 

And on his breast the sea-flowers blow, 
While I above deplore him. 


His jointless bones are coral-bound, 
And amber is his brittle hair, 
And golden sands begirt him round, 
‘That none may break his slumbers there. 


O, minstrel is thy lyre with thee, 
And does it e’er give forth the tone, 
That once awaked so plaintively 
The woods and groves of Elvelone? 


Or round it does the coral cling, 
And bind it to the sparkling sand, 

That music moves not on the string, 
Though still beneath thy thrilling hand? 


The nightly storms are howliug o’er: 
And since thou canst not come to me, 

I will not mourn thy absence more, 
But in the de or [ll seek for thee. 


WOMAN'S LOVE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“‘GERALDINE.”’ 


Original. 





Believe not what the poets say, 
That woman’s love is ne’er estranged— 
That, through all disappointments, aye 
It still glows on unchanged; 
Her feelings vary—trust to me— 
Like hues upon an autumn tree. 


I saw a girl, whose mournful smile, 
Like moonlight on the rose’s leaf, 
Sprang not from any thought of guile, 

But from apparent grief; 
For, though so beautiful, yet she 
Was loving very hopelessly. 


I met that gentle girl once more, 
And joy was on her spotless brow; 
Her smiles, which had been pale before, 
Were bright as sunshine now: 
Another flame her bosom burned 
For one, by whom ’twas well returned. 


So, if thou hast a young girl’s 
Be still forever at her side, 
Nor thence for many hours depart, 
Or sorrow may betide; 
For though love were the Gordian braid, 
Absence were Alexanden’s blade. 


heart, 


EPIGRAM. 


Original. 





“Between our ages,’’—quoth a flippant beau, 
To one whose hair was grey;— 

“Can you the real diff’rence show, 
That Chloe here may truly say, 
Which of us ought to win the day?” 


“Indeed,”—replied the aged wight, 
“The diffrence must be great, 
If most folks think aright, 
When such as I they kindly rate 
Not old,’ tho’ forty-five, and more, 
Yet call an ass quite aged at one score.”? D. 


{ 
| In realms congenial to its growing pow’r, 


LITERARY 


NOTICES. 





| 


| American Montuty.—This is one of the best magazines in 
our country, and the reputation it has acquired and handsome- 
ly sustains would do credit to any country. The issue for 
| April i is before us and as in former numbers the contents are 
| varied interesting and instructive. The first article entitled Pau- 
|PertsM, founded upon the Report from his Majesty’s commis- 
‘sioners for enquiring into the administration and practical op- 
eration of the poor laws, is an able document, containing some 
useful lessons on this prolific subject; which may be of more 
importance to us as a nation than we may at present imagine. 
The “destitute and miserable of the populations of Europe,” 
|are indeed pouring into this country and have been for years, 
and many who have been sent here by their native parishes 
the most wretched among paupers have been and are stil! sup- 
ported at the expense of the states. We have no objection to 
a reasonable allowance of these destitute creatures, but we 
must demure against too large an importation. 

“Gertrude Wilber,” Vanderlyn,” and “Leaves from a lady's 
\journal” are well written and highly amusing papers. The 
|poetry in this number is good. We transfer the following to 
| our pages: 


MUSINGS 


IN MOUNT AUBURN, 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 

Sunlight has faded from the flowery hills, 

And evening o’er the fragrant heights 1s blushing; 
| And lowly murmurs of the mountain rills, 
| Whose limped waters o’er the rocks are gushing, 
} Meet on the air in music, and the sound 
| Swells o’er fhe stillness of the solemn hour, 
| And with the grandeur on the Heav’ns around, 
| 
| 





Fall on the feelings with subduing pow’r, 
| And woo the weary mind from scenes of bustling life, 
i To wander in its shades—away from all its strife. 


1] Moment for meditation! how I feel 
Thy solitude? And while the dews are weeping, 

| From the abodes of living men [ steal, 

To muse in silence where the dead are sleeping; 
And now, Mount Auburn, while amid thy gloom, 

From mound to Mausoleum I may go, 
May I remember that the dreary tomb, 
| Its dismal arras will around me throw, 
And while man’s frail mortality may moulder here, 
The soul, unhurt by sin, may seek a better sphere. 


| And multitudes who tread these sacred aisles, 
\) Where buds and blossoms in their pride are growing, 
With cheeks of vermil and their lips in smiles— 
While yet the bow’rs all beautiful are glowing 
Struck by the Monster in their prime may fall; 
| And weeping friends, with “fainting steps and slow,” 
May bear their bodies ‘neath the sable pall. 
{| To their lone rest—the flowery turf below, 
| Ana then return to mingle with the busy throng, 
| 
| 
| 








Sport carelessly awhile, and follow them ere long, 


| I come to commuue with the voiceless crowd, 
| And gather wisdom in the tide of feeling 
| That rushes with the thoughts of pall and shroud, 
| When melancholy o’er the mind is stealing; 
And if beside the Cenotaph I tread, 
Whose sculpture doth some history reveal, 
Or o’er the ashes of less honored dead, 
| On the green sward in deepest awe I kneel, 
HI °T may seem as though some sleeper’s spirit did with mine, 
| Hold hallow’d converse beside the lowly shrine. 


Beneath me here in silence doth repose, 

The dust of the great Spurzeim: he whose spirit 
So like a thing of Heaven, high uprose, 

As if its spotless heirdom to inherit 
Before the Tabernacle of its time’s sojourn 

Had worn out half Its years, and he bas gained, 
| Beyond the dark unfathomable bourne 

A shining home. where science ever reigned; 

And he, improving still, in intellectual might, 
May wing his way for ever through the halls of light. 


The stainless marble that doth mark the spot 
Where the great Philosopher’s form’s decaying, 
| Is more than epitaph’d, though it hath not 
{| The fulsome eulogy that friendship praying 
Full oft on the unconscious slab doth write, 
To rear o’er the unworthy; as though the deed, 
The dead could rescue from disgraceful night, 
Aud their memorial clothe in Virtue’s meed. 
“Spurzetm” is all the ice-cold marble doth contain. 
The name itself is history, and must e’er remain. 





And here, a snowy shaft, an Asumun’s worth 
Hath memoried in marble—proudly telling 

That minp when fails its monument of earth, 
Doth seek a higher and a holier dwelling— 


Where uncreated and unclouded day, 
The spirit’s lofty and eternal dower, 
Its ever brightening splendours doth array; 
And the free mind, unfeatered in its high career, 
Ts soaring ever upward through its boundless sphere. 





Yon tall oak shelters Horrman’s resting place, 
In youth he started for the pearl of glory— 
With vigour ran his intellectual race, 
And ere Fame’s iron pen had marked his story 
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Death winged the fatal arrow, and he fell— 
Fell while the path to eminence he trode, 
For whom the partial Gods do love full well, 
Are taken early to their blest abode; 
The marble tells his worth to all who walk this grove, 
His spirit wanders o’er the blissful fields above. 


This Temple-tomb is from Italia’s shore, 
Cut from the quarry of a Classic mountain, 
Adown whose side did Classic waters pour, 
Sparkling like silver from the wild-wood fountain. 
In gazing on its beauty—how the heart 
Leaps in its fulness as the thoughts arise, 
Of the fair land afar that cradled Art, 
And looked on Science with a mother’s eyes! 
That she should rend in twain her hills where beauty blooms, 
Marring their loveliness to give the nations tombs. 


Perchance Boccaccio once was seen to stand 
On the tall mount amid its crown of flowers; 
Or Daunte heard to sing his favorite land 
While wandering among her blooming bowers; 
And other worthies may have stood upon 
The soil that hid this marble from their sight, 
And told of Cities that the sword had won; 
Or Kingdoms crushed by the usurper’s might. 
And this thrice lonely tomb perhaps may be the part 
Of sume tall Temple that adorns that land of art. 


Low in yon valley by the little lake, 
Whose waters now are in the moonlight sparkling, 
In the deep slumber that no voice can wake, 
Lies Hannan Apams, and around her darkling 
Hang the deep shadows of the ravine wild, 
As if stern nature had her gloom weeds worn, 
To weep in solitude o’er a favorite child, 
Whom some rude monster from her love had torn; 
Adams, the great “Historian of the Jews,” she sleeps, 
While man her works and learning in memorial keeps. 


Beneath this little mound, whose breast doth bear 
A mimic forest of the fairest roses, 
A sleeper, taken from this world of care 
Ere wo had touched its path—in sleep reposes. 
The slumber of the innocent is sweet, 
And like the peace of Heaven is the tomb 
Where, covered in its snow-white winding-sheet, 
The infant form is laid within its gloom; 
Youth, bloom, and loveliness are alike the prey 
Of the relentless tyrant—all must own his sway. 


Beside the hillock is a longer grave, 
And near the valley’s ivied edge, another, 
The forms they hide were worn by sorrow’s wave; 
The father sieeps in that, in this the mother. 
Of these, a sadening story hath been told 
Of keen misfortune in their early love; 
Though young in years, they were in sorrow old; 
And giadly left the world for Heaven above. 
And while beneath the turf their bodies are at rest, 
On high their ransomed spirits wander with the blest. 


I lean against this granite column now, 
And while pale Cynthia is her silver shedding 
Through the thick foliage on my aching brow, 
I think upon the steps that I’ve been treading. 
And in my heart’s sincerity I pray 
‘These solemn scenes may be 2 lesson true, 
And the deep meditations of this day 
May be my Monitor life’s journey through. 
And when I leave this world of trial, may I tread 
The blissful aisles of Heaven with Mount Auburn’s dead. 





Lapizrs Companton.—The issue for April is at hand—embel- 
lished with a beautiful fancy title page, and engravings of the | 
Merchants Exchange, Wall strect, and the Masonic Hall— 
Broadway; the reading contents are of an interesting char- 


acter. 


| 


Yave Lirenary Macazixne.—We have received the number 
for March, and find in it many good things, some wild and 
speculative, it sustains its character fully. 


| 
| to the water’s edge. A couple of boats were soon unmoored 


'|swelled high as they cleared the foam of the breakers, and 





VOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE 
| REVOLUTIONARY BALL. 
| hopes and fears of the American patriots were alternating, a 


half dozen British frigates were lying snug in the Holme’s 
|| Hole harbor. Time hung heavily on the hands of the offi- 


|| Holme’s Hole is a harbor well known to all navigators of | 
||the coast of New England. During the year 1781, while the | 


, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


“Pll be shot if I can keep still, Joe,” said a youth by the 
name of Sam Dareall, to his next neighbor, in a whisper, “I 
can’t help thinking that chief of witches, Sally Renham, is 
| at that party.” 
| “Well, what harm if she is!” 
| “None, that I know of,” returned Sam, “only I don’t like 


| cers on board these vessels, and they availed themselves of| the thought of her fair hand being touched by an arm that 


|| every opportunity of breaking in upon its tedium. 

|| The project of a ball on shore was got up, and the hearts 
| of the British officers bounded merrily at the prospect of the 
pleasure in store for them. 

The Yankee girls, though not remarkably disposed to smile 
jon a British uniform, were nevertheless not averse to indulg- 
ling in a little flirtation, with those who wore the red coats. 
Ladies wear the bump of flirtation on their heads the world 
over, and it is therefore nut to be wondered at, that the girls 
in the neighborhood of Holme’s Hole were willing to have a 
few hours gratification at the expense of their country. To 


|| bring the lion hearts of these officers to terms of capitulation, || 


was an object not to be resisted, and accordingly these dam- 
sels arrayed themselves in their brightest smiles and prepar- 
ed to the festive hall at the time appointed. 


were there, forgetful of the errand of butchery on which 
they were come to the country, and intent only on winning 
honeyed looks and love-sick smiles from the breathing forms 
The dance went on, and as fair and sylph-like 


around them. 


||forms wreathed gaily through its maizes, the proud Britons || 


forgot their sweethearts at home, and yielded up their devo- 
tions to the fair strangers before them. Swiftly flew the 
| winged hours away, and the solemn chime of midnight swell- 
ed on the air before the sounds of music ceased, and the par- 
|ties separated with promises of many such meetings in fu. 
ture. 

|| It was too late to return to the ships that night, and the 
gallant officers, after discoursing on the comparative merits 
of the beauties by whom they had been entranced, drank a 
| toast to woman’s smile, and prepared to retire for the night. 
Pleasant dreams cheered their pillows—away their spirits 
| bounded over the wide expanse of waters, between them and 
\their distant homes, and there revelled in half-awakened 
scenes of former bliss, and sleep was to them a repose and 
blessing. No thought, no suspicion had they of coming evil; 
but, busy with the past, all forgetful were they of the power 
of the future to bring a‘saddening change over their hearts, 
‘and they slept away with the smile of tranquility playing 
| upon their sealed features. 

| But all were not asleep that night. There were others 
| counting on future gains and glories, whose wakeful enter- 


‘prise banished slumber from their eyelids, and filled their | 


daring always foster. To these it is now our duty to turn. 
The Vineyard sound is about five miles over. While the 
|dance was in progress on the one shore, preparations of 


Brilliantly shone every thing on that evening. The officers || 


| hearts with those high sensations which deeds of chivalrous || 


|another kind were in progress on the opposite one. The tid- | 


| wears a red coat.” 

| “The girl, Sam, is a fair one, and she is as true as she’s 
|fair. Her heart never harbored love for a tory. You see it 
|runs in all female flesh, to like to win a heart, if it but be to 
'see with what kind of grace the owner will yield it up.” 

| “Truer words were never spoken, Joc; but why the deuce a 
‘girl, when she has got one heart safe, can’t be satisfied with 
it, is something that I can’t understand, Sam.” 

“I guess there is more than that in female nature that you 
don’t understand, Sam. Woman has a great many kinds that 
are perfect mysteries tome. But as to being uneasy about 
Miss Renham’s hand, it is nothing more than sheer nonsense. 
Her eyes can blink, kindly on his majesty’s epaulets, but it 
dwells, Sam, on the plain rigging of a lad we know pretty well.” 

| “Who’s that?” 
Why, yourself, Sam—heavens! what blind folks love makes 
|of fellows. All you have got to do is to capture the biggest 
|officer in the gang to-night, and that act I tell you-will not 
fail to take captive the fancy of the lady. She’s fond of doing 
the like things herself.” 

“Give us your hand, Joe, and I promise you that if the tak- 
ing of the proudest officer at Dagget’s to-night, will please 
Sally, she shall be pleased. The prisoner shall be mine.” 

“Luck to you, Sam!” and thus their colloquy ended. 

It was full two o’clock as our party hauled their keels on 
the stand. A few whispers passed around, and then they 
mounted the bank, and struck directly for old Dagget’s. As 
they drew nigh they separated, and in a minute a complete 
line was drawn around the house to prevant escape if any 
should be attempted. 

A party of the force entered the house, and soon presented 
themselves at the door of the rooin in which their destined 
victims lay, dreaming of any thing rather than capture. The 
door turned on its hinges, and the loud voice of the leader cf 





the invaders commanded the sleepers to surrender. The room 
|was soon ascene of confusion. The Britons were at first 
| disposed to make resistance, but seeing no way to escape and 
| knowing that their good treatment depended upon submissive- 
iness, they surrendered with as much grace as was desirable. 
| Out of their beds they were forced, ten as sleepy looking fel- 
lows as one would wish to see. One of them corpulent, red 
| faced, and larger than his companions, grumbled as he rose, 
| but a hand was placed on his shoulder with an order to be as 
‘still and as brisk as possible, and he submitted. “I’ve got 
, him Joe,” said our lover, Sam, to his friend, who was assist- 
|ing a reluctant leg on the other side of the room, to force it- 
self through a pair of super inexpressibles. . 





“Well, hang on to him.” 





lings of the ball were spread throughout the vicinity, and | 
eighteen brave fellows agreed to make that night replete with 
| gloomy as well as brilliant recollections to the British officers. 


| ‘The moon was in her last quarter, and as she sunk below 


ithe horizon, and her girdling light vanished from the heavens, 
|a company of resolute fellows descended the bank and made 


and launched on the unsteady clement, filled with as gallant 
crews as ever started on an eventful eaterprise. Every spirit 


|the crafts beneath them rode gracefully over the gentle bli- 





SF 
| 


DE£ATU-BED REPENTANCE.—It has been my lot to witness the 
agonics of many a bed of death; but I have never witnessed 
one, where repentance has been delayed to the last hour, upon 
which the faintest ray of hope has beamed. There has been 
confidence—there has been self-rightiousness—there have 
been ejaculations, and entreaties, and prayers—there has been 
an apparent trust in Christ, and sometimes even a desire to, 
partake of his sacrament—but notwithstanding all these ap- 
pearances, there has never been that calm, well-grounded, spi- 
ritual consolation, by which alone in that hour the true chris- 
tian can be distinguished. God forbid, that I should speak 
of these things with any other view than to warn you my | 
Christian friends of the terrible danger of deferring your re- 
pentance for a single moment. Belicve me and itis from! 
mournful experience that I speak—believe me that a repen- 
tance begun in thehour of death, is of all human calculations 
the most hopeless and unsafe. It is relying upon a broken | 
reed. It is trusting to the frailest thread. It is speaking 


| 


| 
|| lows. 


1 cess to the Vineyards, and a bad night’s rest to the red coats!” 
| The toast was duly honored, and every fellow took down|| 


“Now, my hearties,” said a voice from the bow of the lar- 
ger boat, “the thing I have to ask of you is, that you obey 
| orders.” 

“Aye, aye, captain,” responded the others. 





|| “Then, boys, draw your pistols and prepare for a shot.” 
Every fellow who owned a pistol—that is a canteen or|| 


| 
| flask—drew it forth uncorked it. 


“All hands ready! Then, my hearties, twig this toast: suc- 


| his canteen and replaced it in his pocket. 


|than a whisper, between this and the other shore. The suc- 
|; cess you have just drank to, depends on silence.” 


“Aye, aye,” muttered all hands. 
The oars were muflled to prevent a splash in the waters, 


| and onward the boats went silently. ‘Their heads were point- 


jed directly towards the tavern where the ball had been, and 





;each fellow mused on the scenes which would transpire on 


peace to the soul when there is no peace. | their arrival. 


“Aye, that I will like death to a grim beggar.” 

| ‘Then turning to his prisoner, he added, “come my dear sir, 
I don’t wish to be officious, but let me assist you in adjusting 
|your wardrobe. While you are gartcring that stocking, I'll 
| just garter your neck with this cravat.” 

| Take that for your impudence,” said the officer, at the 
same time levelling a blow with his clenched fist, which Sam 
parried. 
| “Tenderly, tenderly my dear fellow,” said Sam, “but if you 
want the use of your peepers by the time daylight comes, you 
will be sparing of your fists.” 

“Who and what are you,” asked the officer, looking grumly 
up in Sam’s face. 

“My name is Sam Dareall, at your service, which being in- 
'terpreted means Sam Daredevil: and I'll promise you a touch 
‘of my nature and friendship too, before we separate.” 

“You are an obliging fellow.” 

“Thank you sir: it runs in the Dareall family to be oblig- 
ing. Can I be of any service to you in putting on your 
coat—for I shall be under the disagreeable necessity of march- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|ing you off right away. What is this silly thing good for?” 


said Sam, at the same time pulling the enaulet from the offi- 
cer’s shoulders; “it is only fit for a child’s play-thing,” and he 


| 
“Now, this is my first order: no word is to be spoken louder || put his foot on the toy. 


The Briton’s face grew very red, but he had to keep quiet, 
las Sam assured him be was going a long journey, it would 
‘only be an incumbrance to his shoulder, and he had done 
what he had from the kindest motives. ‘ 

To the door Sam led his prisoner, and meeting his friend 
Joe at it, desired him to say if he had not captured the big- 
gest game. Joe deliberately cast his eye about the officer’s 
sturdy dimensions, and replied affirmatively. 


| 
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When they reached the outside of the house, a short par- 
ley ensued in which it was determined that the enemy should 
be hurried by a forced march off to Boston. One officer who 
could neither be persuaded nor forced to put his regimentals 
on up stairs, and who had been brought down for the purpose 
of seeing what effect the chill air would have upon him, swore 
that he would die before he would move a foot. One of the 
captors who had him in tow, now applied a switch to his bare 
feet and he moved them with much briskness, to the delight 
of the joyous Americans, and the evident chagrin of his ma- 
jesty’s officers. 

The poor fellow, at the earnest entreaty of his friends, after 
being dragged a few yards, reluctantly yielded up his resolu- 
tion, and drew on his pantaloons. 

The whole party soon got under way, and made good haste 
to their boats and over the bay again. Many were the jokes 
which circulated among the merry fellows at the expense of 
their prisoners; who although in the midst of a superior force 
could not altogether resist the spirit of insubordination. 

The prisoners were got safe into quarters by daylight, and 
after breakfast were ordered to prepare for an over land jour- 
ney to Boston, where they arrived in safety, and were deposi- 
ted in safe keeping under the protection of John Hancock. 
They were soon after exchanged, and lived to relate in their 
homes to their anxious friends, all the scenes which transpir- 
ed between the ball-room and Boston—the corpulent one, not 
forgetting to make affectionate mention of Sam Dareall, who, 
be it known, was shortly after married to Miss Sally Renham, 
and lived to tell his grandchildren the history of that night. 





AMERICAN LADIES. 


Francis J. Grund, a German, who lived some gears in this 
country, and published a work on Geometry, has just gone to 
England, where he has published a big book, entitled “The 
Americans.” The following is a portion of his observations 
on the American ladies: 





The forms of American ladies are generally distinguished 
by great symmetry and fineness of proportion; but their frames | 
and constitutions seem to be less vigorous than those of the 
ladies of almost any country in Europe. Their complexions 
which, to the south, inclining towards the Spanish, are, to the 
north, remarkably fair and blooming; and, while young, by far 
the greater portion of them are Ssabibsiliy handsome. A marked | 
expression of intelligence and a certain indescribable air of | 
langor, probably the result of the climate, lend to their coun. | 
tenances a peculiar charm, in which it would be difficult to} 
find a parallel in Europe. An American lady, in her teens, is, 
perhaps, the most sylph-like creature on earth. Her limbs are 


exquisitely wrought, her motions are light and graceful, and || 


her carriage at once easy and dignified. 

But these beautics, it is painful to say, are doomed to an| 
early decay. At the period of twenty-four, a certain want of} 
fulness in her proportions is already perceptible; and, once | 
passed the age of thirty, the whole fabric goes seemingly into || 
decay. 
allege the climate; but I ascribe it more willingly to the great |! 
assiduity with which American ladies discharge their duties 
as mothers. No sooner are they married than they begin to 
lead a life of comparative seclusion; and, once mothers; they 


As the principal cause of this sudden decline, some | 


are actually buried to the world. At the period of ushering || 
their children into society, they appear, indeed, once more as 
respectable matrons; but they are then the silent witnesses of 


the triumph of their daughters. An American mother is the 
nurse, tutor, friend, and counsellor of her children. Nearly 
the whole business of education devolves upon her; and the | 
task is, in many instances, beyond her physical ability. Thus, 


it is customary with many ladies in New England not only to || 


hear their children recite the lessons assigned to them at school, 
but actually to expound to them, and assist them in the solu- 
tion of arithmeticul and algebraic problems. 


matics and the classics, for no other purpose than forwarding 


the education of their children; and I have known young men I 
|or our pursuits directed as we please: as we advance in life | 


who have entered college with no other instruction, in any of 
the preparatory departments than what they received from 
their mothers. But this continued application to the most ar- | 
duous duties, the increasing care and welfare of their children, 
and the consequent unreasonable confinement to the house and 
the nursery, undermine constitutions, already by nature suf- 
ficiently delicate; and it is thus, by the sacrifice of health and 
beauty, that American ladies pay to their offspring the sacred 
tribute of maternal affection. No human being can ever re- 


There are mar. || 
ried ladies who apply themselves seriously tothe study of mathe- | 
jonly the mind and disposition receive the complexion we | 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 


|moirs of Aaron Burr. 
of Charleston, to Miss Theodosia Burr, whom he afterwards 


courtship, and, of course, belongs to a class of epistolary cor- 
respondence of all others the most fascinating. It is to all in- 
tents and purposes, circumstances considered, a love letter, and 
affords an example worthy the imitation of those who may be 
placed in a like sttuation, 

“It has always been my practice, whether from a natural 
independence of mind, from pride, or from what other cause 
I will not pretend to say, never to adopt the opinion of any 
one, however respectable his authority, unless thoroughtly 
convinced by his arguments; the “ipsi dixit,” as logicians 
term it, even of Cicero, who stands higher in my estimation 
tian any other author, would not have the least weight with 
me; you must therefore, till you offer better reasons in sup. 
port of his opinion than the Grecian sage himself has done, || 
excuse my differing from him. 

Objections to early marriages can rationally only arise from 
want of discretion or want of fortune in the parties; now, as 
you very well observe, the age of discretion is wholly uncer- 
tain, some men reaching it at twenty, others at thirty, some 
again not till fifty, and many not at all; of course, to fix such or 
such a period as the proper one for marrying, is ridiculous. 
Even the want of fortune is to be considered differently, ac- 
cording to the country where the marriage is to take place; 
for though in some places a fortune is absolutely necessary 
to a man before he marries, there are others, as in the eastern 
states for example, where he marries expressly for the pur- 
pose of making a fortune. 








there not be a single case that they do not reach? Suppose (for || 
instance, merely) a young man nearly two-and-twenty, already || 
of the greatnest discretion, with an ample fortune, were to be 


ly discreet with himself, and who had a “sincere friend- 
ship” for him, do you think it would be necessary to make || 
him wait till thirty? Particularly where the friends on both || 
sides were pleased with the match. 

Were I to consider the question personally, since you allow || 
that “individual character” ought to be consulted, no objec- 
tion clearly could be made to marrying early. 


be called a hot-bed plant. Introduced from my infancy into 
the society of men, while yet a boy, I was accustomed to |) 
|think and act like aman. On every occasion however impor- 
|tant, I was left to decide for myself; I donot recollect a single 
jinstance where I was controlled even by advance; for my |) 
| father’s invariable maxim, that the best way of strengthening 
! the judgment was to suffer it to be constantly exercised. Be- 
| fore seventeen I finished my college education, before twenty 
| I was admitted to the bar. Since that time I have been con- 
pstantly travelling throughout different parts of the United 
| States; to what purpose I leave you to determine. 





| gree formed. 





shown that under particular circumstances no disadvantages 
| result from early marriages, Ict us sce if any positive advan- 
| tages attend them. 

Happiness, in the marriage state, you will agree with me, 


mind and disposition, and the most exact similarity of habits 
and pursuits; now, though their natures may generally resem- 
| ble, no two persons’ can be entirely of the same mind and 


would give them; it is then only that our habits are moulded, 


they become fixed and unchangeable, and instead of our gov- 


erning them, they govern us. 
every principle of happiness, that persons should marry young 
when directed by mutual friendship, each might assimilate to 
the other, than wait till a period when their passions, their 
prejudices, their habits, &c., become so rooted that there nei- 
ther exists an inclination nor power to correct them? Dr. 





quite the tender care of a mother. But it appears to me that 
the Americans have, in this respect, obligations immeasur- 
ahly greater than those of the inhabitants of any other coun- 
try, 





at least as good authority as Aristotle, very aptly compares 


those who marry early to two young trees, joined together by || 


the hand of the gardener. 
“Trunk knit with trunk, and branch with branch intwined. 


married. The letter was written during the pleasant period of | 


The following letter upon the interesting and often contro- 
vered subject of marrying early in life, is taken from the me- || 
It was written by Joseph Alston, esq., | 





| more alive to every emotion our associate may feel. 


Advancing still, more closely they are join’d: 

At length, full grown, no difference we see, 

But, ’stead of two, behold a single tree!” 

Those on the other hand, who do not marry till late, say 
“thirty,” for example, he likens to two ancient oaks: 

“Use all your force, they yield not to your hand, 

But firmly in their usual stations stand; 


While each, regardless of the other’s views, 
Stubborn and fix’d it’s natural bent pursues!” 


But this is not all; it is in youth that we are best fitted to 
enjoy that exquisite happiness which the marriage state is capa- 
ble of affording, and the remembrance of which forms so 
pleasing a link in that chain of friendship that binks to each 


\other two persons who have lived together any number of 
|years. Our ideas aie then more refined; generous and disin- 


terested sentiment beats higher; and our sensibility is far 
Depend 





From my father’s plan of education for me, I may properly | 


From this short account of myself you may judge whether | 


| my manners and sentiments are not, by this time, in some de- |! 


can only be obtained from the most complete congeniality of | 


| disposition, the same habits and pursuits, unless after the most | 
intimate and early asssociation; I say early, for it is in youth | 


Franklin, a very strong advocate for my system, and I think | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


But allowing both these objections their full force, may 


passionately in love with a young lady almost eighteen, equal. || T 


Is it not therefore better, upon | 


||their own length, equal to a quarter of a mile for man. 


“speaking sermons in stones,” 





|upon it, the man who does not love till “thirty” will never, 


never love; long before that period, he will become too inuch 
‘enamoured of his own dear self to think of transfering his 
affections to any other object. He may marry, but interest 
‘alone will direct him in the choice of his wife; far from te- 
| garding her as the sweetest friend and companion of his life. 
he will consider her but as an unavoidable encumbrace upon 
'the estate she brings him. And can you really hope, my 
| Theodosia, with all your ingenuity, to convince me that such 
a being will enjoy equal happiness in marriage with me? 
| With me, about to enter into it with such rapture; who an- 
ticipate so perfect a heaven from our uniting in every study; 
|improving our minds together, and informing each other by 
|our mutual assistance and observations? No—I give you full 
‘credit for your talents, but there are some cases so bad thet 
/even you cannot support them.” 








| Iysects:—Many spiders, moths and beetles, counterfeit 
death when in danger, and no torture will make them show 
signs of life while the danger continues. 
of the fine threads of the flying spider, covered with dew. 
he flea, grashoppers and locusts jump two hundred times 
An 
ant’s nest consists of males and females, who have wings, and, 
ialso of neuters.—The females enjoy the same pre-eminence 
as among bees, but the manner of ants is more varied, and 
system, object, and end, mark all their varied reasonings and 
labors. ‘They have long and tenacious memories, know each 
other, and distinguish any stranger.—They carry on system- 
atic wars, and practise all the arts of attack and defence. Man 
himself is not more savage in war: but they are citizen sol- 
|| diers, and not hired and trained for butcher and murder, They 
also practice slavery making slaves of those they overcome.— 
They keep aphides, as men keep cows, for the juices which 
|they yield. Their nests are formed at pleasure, and their cells 
of various forms. In Braz'] they are ulmost masters of the 
country, and In Africa not less formidable. There are six or 
|seven generations of gnats in the summer, and each lays two 
‘hundred and fifty eggs. Bees; beetles, dragon-flies, gnats, 
| spide rs, etc, have been observed to have minute acari; or mites, 
‘on their bodies. 


Gossamer consists 


FLInT COMPOSED OF LIVING ANIMALCULES CONFIRMED.— The 


dreams of Orpheus, who moved the flinty rocks with the divine 
But let us treat the subject abstractedly, and, as we have |) 


melody of his lute, and the line of Shakspeare that there are 
seem realized by the marvelous 
experiments of Mr. Crosse, of Somersetshire, to which we have 
alluded. Chemistry has thus discovered process full as won- 
derful as the miricles of scripture. Ata late meeting of the 
Royal Institution, London, the celebrated chemist Dr. Faraday 
delivered a lecture, in which he alluded to the recent discove- 
ries of Mr. Crosse with respect to the formation or revivifica- 
tion of insects in flint, which although doubted by many, he 
knew to be true, inasmuch as, by a continuous voltaic stream 
from silaca of potass he himself produced living animalcule. ‘ 
He also exhibited some insects obtained from hard polished 


| stone, and which were now, like those of Mr; Crosse, enjoy- 


ing life after a transition of many thousand years, 
{[N. Y. Star. 


A PERSEVERING STUDENT.—A smal] lad stepped into a book- 
store and inquired the price of “Webster’s Spelling Book.” 


| Being told that they were one shilling a piece, and being pos- 


sesed of only nine cents in the world, he was entirely non- 
plussed. At length an idea secmed to have struck him. 
Says he, “Mister, can’t you find one that is torn, that you will 
let me have for nine cents?” ‘The book merchant looked in 
vain. The boy was dispirited. At length another idea seem- 
ied to have struck him. Says he, “Please, Mister can’t you 
‘tear one?” 
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THE MONUMENT: DE 


THE BLISS OE HOME, 
BY THOMAS H. SHREEVE. 
Mine be the joy which gleams around 
The hearth where pure affections dwell— 


Where Love enrobed in smiles is found, 
And wraps the spirit with its spell. 


I would not seek excitement’s whirl, 
Where Pleasure wears her tinsel crown, 

And Passion’s billows upward curl, 
*Neath Hatred’s darkly gathering frown. 


The dearest boon from Heaven above, 
Is bliss which brightly hallows home: 
*Tis sunlight to the world of love, 
And life’s pure wine without its foam. 


There is a sympathy of heart 
Which consecrates the social shrine, 
Robs grief of gloom, and doth impart 
A joy to gladness all divine. 





It glances from the kindling eye, 

Which o’er Affection sleepless tends— 
It gives deep pathos to the sigh 

Which anguish from the bosom rends— 


It plays around the smiling lip, 
When Love bestows the greeting kiss, 
And sparkles in each cup we sip 
Round the domestic board of bliss! 


Let others seek in Wealth or fame, 

A splendid path whereon to tread— 
I'd rather wear a Jowlier name, 

With love’s enchantments round it shed. 


Fame’s but a light to gild the grave, 
And Wealth can never calm the breast— 
But Love, a haleyon on Life’s wave, 
Hath power to soothe its strifes to rest 


PLEASANT CHILDREN. 


BY THE LATE R. EDMONSTONE. 


Everywhere,—every where,— 
Like the butterfly’s silver wings, 
That are seen by all in the summer air,— 
We mect with these beautiful things! 
And the low, sweet lisp of the baby child 
By a thousand hills is heard, 
And the voice of the young heart’s laughter, wild 
As the vaice of a singing bird! 


The cradle rocks in the peasant’s cot, 
As it rocks in the noble’s hall 

And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 
Is a gift that is given to all; 

For the sunny light of childhood’s eyes 
Is a boon like the common air, 

And like sunshine of the skies, 
It falleth everywhere! 


They tell us this old earth no more 
By angel feet is trod, 

They bring not now, as they brought of yore, 
The oracles of God, 

Oh! each of these young human flowers 
God’s own high message bears, 

And we are walking, all our hours, 
With “Angels, unwares!” 


By stifling street and breezy hill 
We meet their spirit mirth; 

That such bright shapes should linger till 
They take the stain of earth! 

Oh! play not those a blessed part 
To whom the boon is given 

To leave the errand with the heart, 
And straight return to heaven! 


TicutT Lacinc.—Mr. Wm. Coulson, a London surgeon of 
high eminence, has recently published a work upon the “De- | 
formities of the Chest.” It has not we believe, been yet re- 
published in this country, but we find the annexed extract in 
the National Intelligencer. 

“Every one,” says Mr. Coulson, “who has seen a skeleton; | 
knows that the chest consists of a cavity protected by a cu-| 
rious frame work of bones. These are first the back bone, con- 
sisting of vertebre, or short bones jointed to one anothcr,| 
which sustains the whole upper part of the trunk; secondly | 
the breast bone, about seven or eight inches long, and com- 
posed of three peices; and, thirdly, the ribs, of which there| 
are generally twenty-four. 

The twelve ribs on each side are all fixedtothe back bone behind 
and seven of these (the seven uppermost) are also attached to| 
the breast bone before, and are therefore called true ribs. 
The eighth rib has its end turned up, and rests on the seventh; 
but the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth are not connected with one 
another in front at all. The fore extremity of each rib con- 
sts}s not of bone but of an clastic substance called eartj!age. | 





VOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us, 

It would frae money a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion; 

What airs in dress and gait would lea’ us, 
And e’en devotion.” 


] The elasticity of this substance combined with the oblique | 
position of the ribs, constitutes a beautiful provision in conse- 
quence of which the chest enlarges and contracts its volume 
to afford fair play to the lungs. 
| Now we see that the chest thus constituted is of a conical | 


* 


We copy from Cooper’s France, a work of much interestp" 





form, the apex being uppermost, whilst the shape of the stays || the following remarks relative to certain points in the manners». 


| is quite to the reverse, their narrowest part being below. It | of the ladies of America: 
will be evident that the smallest diamiter of the stays encom. || «Mrs, Trolloppe admits that the American women (perhaps 
passes its largest diameter of the chest, and that the largest | she ought to have said the girls,) are the least ‘interesting, 
| diameter of the stay encompasses its smaller part. Further; Mrs. Trolloppe has written a great deal of nonsense, putting 
all stays are hard and stiff below or at their apex, whilst the || cockneyism in the mouths of Americans, and calling them 
| abdomen, on the contrary, where the point of the stays touches || American-isms, but she has also written a great many truths. 
| is moveable. I will-not go so far as to say she was right in the latter charge; 
The use of the stays, when they have the least effect on the | but if our girls would cultivate neater more elegant expres- 
chest, produces a compression on the soft parts below and | sions, equalling avoiding vulgar oh’s, ah’s, and set phrases; be 
| throws up the viscera of the abdomen towards he chest. | more careful not to drawl, and not to open the mouth so as to 
Not only will the moveable false ribs be pushed upwards coll “hot” “haut: giggle less, speak lower, have more calmness 
and close together, and the space between them diminished, | and dignity of manner; and think instead of pulsating—] 
but they will be so pressed that those on the right side will be || would put them, for all in all, against any women in the world, 
nearer to the left, not only at their anterior extremities, (the | They lose half of their defects when they marry, as it is; but 
lowest perhaps excepted on account of its shortness,) but also | the wisdom of Solomon would come to our ears with a di. 
|at their extremities towards the spine. In consequence, the | minished effect, were it communicated through the medium 
inclination of the false ribs generally must increase, and their | of a vulgar enunciation. ‘The greatest desideratum in female 
cartilages be more bent; for the cartiliginous parts yield more || education, at home, is to impart a graceful, quiet; lady-like 


| readily, and the bony parts, on account of their elasticity, yield | manner of speaking. Were it not for precisely this place, Ve. 


also a little. | very, I should add, that the women of America speak their 
Supteriorly, the thorax naturally becomes smaller. The | !anguage worse than the women of any other country I eyer 

fifth and sixth ribs do not further suffer from the immediate:|| was in.” 

pressure of the stays, but commonly form more or less of a 

circle around the chest: In the remaining upper ribs the | Runxine 1n pEest.—The following remarks upon this sub- 

contrary, to a certain degree is the case; the ribs are pressed | ject are extracted from D/Israeli’s new work—*Henrietta 





| from one another by the internal viscera; their interspaces are | Temple.” 
greater, the right is somewhat separated from the left, and || “If youth but knew the fatal misery that they are entailing 


their sternal stand off from their spinal extremities.” on themselves the moment they accept a pecuniary credit to 

We cannot follow Mr. Coulson through the whole of his 1 which they are not entitled, how they would start in their ea- 
description, and must satisfy ourselves with the following ac- | reer! how pale they would turn! how they would tremble and 
count of the effects of tight lacing;— clasp their hands in agony at which they are disporting! Debt 

“If all these changes take place externally, what change do | is the prolific mother of folly and crime; it taints the course 
the internal orgnas suffer? The under part of the lungs is |j of life in all its streams. Hence so many unhappy marriages, 
compressed; the entrance of the blood is impeded; the dia- i so many prostituted pens, and venal politicians! It hatha 
phragm is forcibly pushed upwards and embarrased in all its | small beginning, but a giant’s growth and strength. When 


‘functions. The viscera of the abdomen especially suffer, as || we make the monster, we make our master, who haunts us at 


they are chiefly encompassed only by soft parts; the stomach | all hours, and shakes his whip of scorpions forever in our sight. 
is pressed and prevented from distending; it changes its situa- || The slave hath no overscer sosevere. Faustus, when he signed 
tion and form, and bad digestion ensues; the duodenum is un- | the bond with blood, did not secure a doom so terrific.” 
naturally pushed upwards; and the liver has its shape altered, | —_ 

and its functions obstructed.” Music.—The Arabs follow their camels singing; and the 4 
|| harder they sing the swifter the animals travel; if they stop 


Courrestes or uire.—A few days since an old gentleman |the camel also stops. The natives of the East were accvs- 





| formed one of a crowd around the general delivery window ||tomed to set out on long voyages tothe sound of music. 


of our post office. Pushing and elbowing were the manners || Plato supposed that it would scarcely be possible to change 
of the assemblage, and corns were trod upon, and sides || the fashion of music in a country without altering the govern- 
punched, and shoulders pressed, without apology or saying | ment. The national airs of the Swiss and the Scotch pro- 
“by your leave sir.” The old gentleman stood on the edge of | duce a powerful impression on the natives of those countries 
the throng holding a letter which he evidently was anxious to || when they are at a distance from home. Solomon says: “As 
pay “post” and have forwarded by the mail just about to close; | vinegar upon nitre, so is it he that singeth to a heavy heart.” 
but age had no effect on the mob, who contended, on the Bar-|| Music was a continual source of pleasure to the celebrated 


| 





| ber’s rule, “first come first served.” Matters stood thus when|| Boerhaave. Luther was exceedingly delighted with it; he 


a young man who had struggled to the wicket and had pos- | says—‘“give the hightest place to music: for thereby all anger 
session of the clerk’s eye and ear, turned to the venerable || is forgotten, the devil is driven away, and melancholy, with 
applicant and tendered him his place, the offer was accepted,|| many tribulations and evil thoughts, are expelled’ it is the 
and when the letter was paid for a low bow expressed the | best solace for a sad and sorrowful mind. 

thanks of the recipient of the favor. This is a true story:' a 

the parties are well known to us, and we give it as an apt il-| Women are the only beings who have not been degraded 
lustration of a great want in American society—reEsPEcrT For || by slavery. In bondage, they are not sorded: under perseca- 


|THE AGED. Politeness is a cheap article, and yet a very scarce | tion, they are still generous—they preserve their faith to the 


one. We have little of that deference to years which in some | faithless; they employ kindness to soften the cruel; in suffer- 
nations becomes a distinctive trait. Boys walk up to their | ing, they lose not benevolence; in the most afilictive trials, 
superiors in years and attainments with their hats on anda they possess magnanimity; their love of glory is founded on 
confiding strut. Young men shoulder those whose locks are | sympathy: excluded from power and distinction, they have 
hoary, without a moment’s hesitation and arrogate equality. enthusiasm for every great design, for every splendid achieve- 


+s . ] . . “2 o 
| In short we have no recognition in our common code of map-|| ment: their affections are purified from selfishness; they re- 


ners, of the principle that “years bring deference from the || joice in diffusing joy, and are grateful for blessings in which 
young.” No one denies it in theory, but few heed it in prac- || they are not allowed to participate. 





| tice, [Philad. Com. Herald. | — 


Tue navtitus.—The art of sailing is merely an imitation 
Seats—There are nineteen species of this half human in jof the nautilus. There are thirty species; some so large that 
habitant of the sea called seals. They are even more like man | drinking cups are made of their shells. The fish is indepen- 
than monkies are, and live in social communities, and display | dent in the shell. In sailing it stretches out two of its arms 
great segacity and mutual affection—The females are spe- || which hold up a membrane as a sail; and with two other arms 
cially so in their duties to the young, and among some species || and a tail rows and stcers. The prodigious number and size 
but one male and one female live together, while in others po- | of those in a fossile state proves that they were at one period 
ligomy is practised with regular family government. ied more important than they have been since. Man has exerted 
the sake of oil man is their merciless destroyer. The || his power as the universal destroyer. 
smaller species are called sea calves; and the larger, ursine, 








or sea horses.—They are often mistaken for the fabulons crea- || A Lone Lavan.—Democritus, who laughed all his days, 


lived one hundred and nine years. 





ture, the mermaid. 
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